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ALEXANDRE DUMAS THE ELDER 
CHE most extraordinary man of letters in out 
own, OF } n\ vas Alexandre Du 
mas. kn t] hout the civilized world, and 
lestined ren bered for a long time to 
com is tl " f **Mont Cristo und 
| Ch \iusketeers.”’ lo find anvthing 
like a interpart I trang mpound of 
i! meruiti we must go back to the sixteenth 
‘nturv. to Benvenuto Cellini, who also was at 
oO r b irn irtist, tradesman, soldier, 
courtier, rou ind | turel Dumas was not 
1 vers 1! man when | lied—his death took 
pl it tl " tv-eight—but from 
t lav that he wa vent ne, all of his wak 
ing | for rt s had been full of work 
or of emotior lf to make money were a cri- 
terion of literary a ty, Dumas would have to 
be accounted the \ t author that ever lived, 
for h vl l even those of 
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to | in lemand at the bookshops or 
circulatin bray rall | | countries, be 
sts of litera n 5 4 tests huve never 
been satistied so thoroughly as by the two books 
which we have named abov: Long before, 
LOWeN I f these appeared, Dumas had 
ulread remarl ul ssful as a 
dramat I 3s | Vs vet I 1 the 
{ N howevet vith his’ tri 
! l tw I Ss ol teratt h 
ided a \ { | pl ve once 
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n the rn French Republi Forced 
to 1 b> pal the Genel! mal 
I I ) e parentage ind adied 
( il I ‘ tou years aiter the 

the ! a is born rhe b 
\ ndre, turned t mperfect account evel 
t desultory education permitted by the nat 
rov ] n ( his mother’s relatives 
wd | is Vel juipped for conquest In th 
Ie! it the age or twel tS one 
t o r Paris to seek his fortun The 
first five ( Is s irn in the capital were 
ul inisdirecte ffort, disillusion and 
pel n young ! n must bave starve £ 
had not a friend of his father’s procured for 
Him a petty lerTKSip in the 0D yusehold ol the 
Duke of Orleans At length he set his feet 


upon the path, which for him and others was 
| He ‘hool of the 
Romanticists—with his defective equipment he 

ild not have ied any other—and, strange 
to say, was the first of his comrades to make a 
deep on the popular mind through 
the medium of the stage. The earlier plays of 
Victor Hugo either failed or were interdicted ; 
the ‘‘Henri LIT.’? of Alexandre Dumas, 
brought in 182%, captured the town, and 
the author 


sprang at a bound into celebrity. 
Hardly less lucky was his next piece, ‘*An- 
: which matrimonial infidelity was 
1 drama dealing with con- 


1 1 +} 
yornea the st 








Impression 


out 


tony,’ in 


made the pivot ot 


temporary life. Of course, the same motive 
had been repeatedly used in French comedy, 
but not in French tragedy, unless the scene 
were transported to a distant age. It is an 


interesting fact that the elder Dumas should 


have been the first to prove, what his own son 
was to corroborate with so much emphasis, 
that the most intensely dramatic situations 


afforded by modern life are those which 
grow out of the violation of the marriage 
vow Another play by the elder Dumas, 


which presently produced a great sensation, 


was the ‘‘Tour de Nesle.’’ founded on the 
legend imputing to Isabella of Bavaria, the 


wife of Charles VI., the custom of drowning in 
he Seine her lovers of a night. For upward of 
ten years, indeed, Dumas gave mest of his inde- 


fatigable energy. and most of the time he could 


spare from dissipation, to dramatic writing. Of 
all the representatives of Romanticism, he best 


i 
pleased the public of the playhouse; the success 
ultimately attained by Victor Hugo in the same 
quarter was one of esteem rather than of money. 
Most of the plays which Dumas threw off with 
unparalleled rapidity, so long his 
lasted, were undoubtedly mere pot-boilers ; 
of his 


sionally 


as vorue 
but 
least are still occa- 
played, and two, the 
Louis XV.’’ and ‘* Ille. de have 
the honor of belonging to the list of plays regu- 
larly reproduced at the Theatre Frangais. 

Had Dumas died at the age of forty, he 
would have remembered merely as a 
dramatic writer of phenomenal but fugitive 
good-fortune, talents, though well 
idapted to the tastes of a transitional period, 
were only of the second order. But, just as 
the reading of a French translation of Shake- 

him to adopt what were 
dramatic heresies of the 
1 perusal of translations of 


sixty dramas, five at 


SOUS 


peen 


whose 


speare had impelled 
denounced as. the 
Romanticists, s 

Walter Scott, and perhaps, also, the remark- 
able success attained by ‘*The Wandering Jew’”’ 
of lrew him like a loadstone to 
the department of prose fiction, in which his 
most brilliant and enduring work was_ to 
‘*Monte Cristo”’ appeared in | 
but justice to say that 
red, not even ‘* Waverley’’ or ‘‘ Les 
was bought with so much avidity 
where it saw the hight, or caught 
attention of the world. There 
copies of this story printed thar 
iny book ever produced upon the earth, with 
Bible There is not an 


Kugeéne sue, 


, 
be done 


ind it is no novel ever 





more 


the exception of the 


educated man anywhere who bas not read it, 
und it has been pored over by millions who 
have n iim to education. Nor will any one. 
however strongly his own taste may incline 


| analysis, deny that, so far 


toward psycbnoio i 
is the gift of Invention is concerned, this has 
never been more lavishly exhibited than in 


** Arabian 


But, 


the 





— F Not even 


in this p urticular. 


fertilitv of 


\ th us imagination 
\ 1 in tl levising of situations and inci 

ts is tl salient feature of the book, it should 
not divert us fro it recognition of the skil 
shown the pre tion of character and the 
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management of dialogue. There is psycho- 
ogical ins also, in the exposition of the 
workings of conscience; indeed, every novelist 
must be in some sort a psychologist, and it was 
to the credit of the elder Dumas that he never 
disclosed his tools. You are never suffered by 
him to see the surgeon at his grewsome task of 


Crist ‘a Is one of those books, the 
which seems impossible to repeat, 
presumption is that the author, 
already arrived at middle life, has put the 
whole of his experiences, observations and 
reflections into it. Yet that which was scarcely 
conceivable, Dumas was acknowledged to have 
accomplished when lhe produced “The Three 
Musketeers.’’ Of all historical novels, this is 
incontestably the best, if merit is to be gradu- 
ated according to the charm which a work has 
from the outset, and long continues to have, 
for the great mass of Considered as 
a murror of the time it professes to depict, the 
substantial accuracy of ‘‘The Three Muske- 
has never been effectually impugned. 
But the condition of French society in the reign 
of Louis XIII., or, let us say, about the year 
1630, is a subject with which only a few histor- 
students are familiar, and in which 
large number of persons can be supposed to be 
keenly interested. In this respect, the 
novel shows no more evidence of careful re- 
search than does Victor Hugo’s ‘‘Notre Dame 
de Paris.”’ But it has had hundreds of thou- 
sands of readers, to whom Hugo’s story of the 
days of Louis XI. is a sealed book. This is 
because “‘The Three Musketeers’? glows and 
vibrates and tingles with vitality from the first 
page to the last. The character of D’Artagnan 
is one of the most lifelike ever drawn. Real, 
too, and sympathetic as the comrades of yester- 
day are Aramis and Porthos; it is only Athos 
who is idealized to be alive. 
Even the figures that people the middle dis- 
tance and the background are no shadows: 
there is truth in the portrait of the great Car- 
dinal, and verisimilitude in the features of Anne 
of Austria and of Buckingham. In this tale of 
the first half of the seventeenth century, there 
is, as there ought to be, more of war and of 
adventure than of love; and yet there is just 
love enough to sweeten it. In its commingling 
of comedy and tragedy it answered Fielding’s 
definition of the novel—‘‘a prose epic’’— so far 
as this cea be answered under the exceptionally 
difficult conditions of historical narrative. 

Had the elder Dumas recognized any duty to 
his art or to his fame, he would have remained 
content for a time with the splendid remunera- 
tion brought by the two novels mentioned; he 
would have pursued the course, which his own 
son was to follow, that of never sending a book 
to the press or a play to the stage until it had 
been made worthy of its author by slow and 
painstaking workmanship. But the author of 
‘*Monte Cristo’? was a man of pleasure and a 
spendthrift; and he valued neither esteem nor 
renown, except so far as these things could be 
transmuted quickly into the money needed to 
gratify his passions and caprices. His whole 
life, subsequently to the publication of ‘‘The 
Three Musketeers’’—there was still a quarter 
of a century before him—was one long dégrin- 
golade. From an artist he became a manufact- 
urer, and a manufacturer on a scale that had 
never been applied before to literature. He 
contracted to supply novels by the dozen, nay, 
the gross, and he turned them out by macbin- 
ery at the stipulated date, all bearing the 
coveted trademark, and all superficially con- 
formed to He kept incessantly em- 
ploved a great corps of assistants, a part en- 
gaged in the collection of materials, and a part 
in the manipulation of them. His own function 
was that of the foreman, or, rather, of the 
master, of afactory. He suggested or approved 

and indicated methods of 

out sources of information: 

inspected the rough drafts of narratives; pruned 
them, patched them; here and there, with ex- 
quickened the flow of a descrip- 


Iss tl 

‘“Mont 
1 . t 
success of 


because the 


readers. 


teers’’ 


: } 
Cal no 


too, 


} 
somew hat too 





sample 


ot titles subjects; 


treatment; pointed 


pert touches, 


tion, 


or sharpened the characterization, or gave 


crispness to dialogue Some of these co- 
laborers were undoubtedly extremely clever 
men; had they not been, we should not have 


continuations of 
Three Musketeers sh or such 
Forty-tive (Fuardsmen,”’ or 
a Physician’’ 


elev ‘rest of 


successful 


seen the tolerably 
“The 
“The 
moirs of 
the 
man named Maquet, bi 


books as 
“The Me- 
and its sequel. One of 
subordinate workers, a 
] { 


astead ol 


these 


" : 
his services, 
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and averred that to him Dumas owed the 
whole of his reputation. Unfortunately fo 
the boast, this Maquet subsequently tried to 


write novels single-handed, and ignominiously 
failed. It cannot, indeed, be disputed that 
Dumas, considered as a purveyor of pot-boilers, 
was successful beyond precedent or parallel, so 
long as he attended strictly to his 
But the time came when even the supervisory 
and revisory work, required of him in his 
capacity of wholesale manufacturer of novels, 
became irksome and insupportable. He found 
it easier to sell his name, which was the only 
treasure left him, and for some years he.sub- 
sisted by publishing under his own signature 
the compositions of unknown authors, some of 
which he had not even read. Of the volumes 
which bear upon their title-page the once magic 
Alexandre Dumas, there are upward 


business. 


name oi: 


of a thousand, but in less than a score of these 
can#ven a trace of the author’s finest work- 
manship be recognized. The last part of the 


life of the formerly triumphant dramatist, and 
of the most successful of all novelists, 
passed in destitution, from which a respite was 
occasionally sought in disreputable expedients. 
When Dumas died, during the Franco-German 
War, he had completely wrecked his reputation, 
so far as he himself could wreck it. A part of 
it, however, was unshakable; he has left be- 
hind him at least two master-works, which, a 
century hence, are likely to give delight to 
millions of have never heard of 


was 


readers who | 
their author’s tumultuous and changeful career. 
-~e< - 
THROUGHOUT THE LAND. 

APPARENTLY the future of our Venezuelan 
Commission, appointed a few months ago amid 
great national excitement and warlike senti- 
ment, is to be placid and uneventful, for cable 
dispatches announce some arbitration prelimi- 
naries which foreshadow a peaceable settlement 
of our difficulty with England over the Vene- 
zuelan matter. The martial souls who will be 
disappointed at the lack of a war have now 
only to divert their energies in a different direc- 
tion for the purpose of getting the better of 
England. Let them devise something new to 
sell to the old country, or labor to increase the 
quantity of whatever we already produce to 
send over there. Perhaps enough faults may 
be charged against England to make an excit 
able American froth at the mouth, yet the fact 
remains that England is far the best business 


customer of the United States, and pays 
promptly for whatever it buys. We have too 
few foreign customers, so it behooves us to 


mike the most of such as we have, instead of 
aching to blow one of them out of the water. 
Chronie howlers against ‘‘the Trusts,’’ with 
a large T, will be delighted with the news that 
one of their bugbears, the Wire Nail Trust, has 
been served with a writ of permanent injunc- 
tion by a United States Circuit Court. At the 
same time it will be well to remember that the 
treatment for trusts in general is not 
destruction but the putting them on their good 
behavior. Trusts, like politicians and other 
persons whose existence depends upon the pub- 
lic, can be made extremely useful so long as a 
sharp eye is kept upon them and criticism con- 
in proven truths rather than ignorant 
falsehoods. Many of the trusts have improved 
the quality and lessened the cost of articles of 
large consumption; they did not do this from 
philanthropic motives, but, strictly between 
ourselves, how many of us make philanthropy 
the motive of our dealings with our fellow- 
men? Watch the trusts; control them; punish 
them, should it be necessary; but don’t crush 
them until something is in sight to take their 
place. 
The 


States 


best 


sists 


eall for a Southern 
Harbor Defense Convention was an 
‘minently sensible movement. The people of 
he United States are so accustomed to having 
the General Government provide their military 
lefenses that the gates of our seaports are prac- 
tically unprotected against any one who may 
iddenly devise an excuse for forcing them. 
Che nation’s plan of harbor defense is elaborate 
ind thorough, but it cannot put into full 
peration for some years to come; in the mean- 
me the States should take some precautionary 
measures. The organization of naval militia is 
a move in the right direction, and it is rapidly 
becoming more popular; if, now, the Southern 
Convention will make much of it, and urge its 
naval reserves to practice persistently in gun- 


recent issue of a 


be 
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nery, even with old smooth-bore cannon, wl Asiat lurk to ref on a Britis 
the War Department will gladly supply, any steamer about to start for t United Stat 
harbor may have a competent artillery force to 1 lurkish 
supplement the regular army in the ever rend Chere wa Brit var ve 
sudden war. Our present artillery establisl th rt for the t t PI but sud 
ment could not care properly t denly t ‘Mi shiy r | 
our seaports, and Congress is reluctal I peal iadrot med i Admu Self 
crease it ridge tol x rt ret ul Wily at 
a “17 vin furthet t I t | ild 1 
The public will be rejoiced to learn that a > ° 
. et , protected, « I Minneay had t 
prominent English Anarchist who has | . ‘ i 
| bard he tov irr j to | 
working among our laboring classes for a veat rh 
| ongratulat l tl nhavir om 
has found anarchy so unprofitable and unpopu ‘i , 
: , , et irred 1 Tew vo } wi n 
lar here that he is about to shake the « t . ld ] ' 9 
America from his shoes and return to Eng 1 shits Acesebaadioneny a oe oe we 
: ; : ; Presidency o1 ket or tl her—perhaps 
His special hinderance is also our national sa oe 
: ; ‘ m both 
guard against anarchistic nonsense; it Consists 
in the conviction of the great majority of the The country continues to decline to go to the 
so-called laboring class, even of those of lorelg! 1Ogs Howe may a ree poltl illy 
birth, that any and every man in the United as to the reason he f remains that during 
S ates has ossibili les O rising above lis pres at WeeK Oll Vil | on my There Was a 
States | lit f | th fol Elect bay tl 
ent station, no matter how humble this may be. degree of busines ictivity and an upward 
The fertile foreign soil of anarchy is among the tendency of price staple products such 
masses who are born with the belief that they as has not been know n the last five vears 
and their children must remain in the class into Many closed mills were opened and res of 
which they were born, but no immigrant can others made ha to ine! the working 
be in our country a year without hearing of force, for orders poured with delightfully 
millionaires who a few years ago were so poor bewildering rapidit Gold was taken to the 
1at they came over from Europe in the steet aanks from private hoards und railway an 
that the: f I tl banks fron | 
age, on tickets which had to be paid for by other securities rose steadily in pric ind the 
friends in America real estate market became active. As to wheat, 
’ ; ‘ = regarding which we h been asked for two or 
If anything has been needed to pl ice Massa thr — f 2 ; - 
° , iree years to pity the poor farmers, 1t went up 
chusetts, mother of the old-time abolitionists " , mor ot +] ; i. 
° "he ° ‘ ‘ ibout tft C1 auring i@ WeeK, n the 
in soulful sympathy with South Carolina and ‘ste ee es ke —~ 
: . : end of the mse is not vet within view No 
other Southern States, the recent election of a : 
other people on earth are having and enjoying 


colored man to membership of the Governor’s 


Council supplied it. Mr. Isaac B, Allen, the ). tins weer 5. ee eres eee 
dusky Councilor-elect, is said to be a respect- 29° .80Y other people so little cause for fear In 
: _ . — ' the immediate future We Americans take any 
able and intelligent man, but his fellow-mem- |), | Ag er mare kana grace 
bers of all grades of mentality and morals are . S tn 2 bag ‘ ss m i : cs = chemi uM 
what New England pithily terms ‘‘a state of ee PMS RO DAF COU We ZROW DOW OLnes 
mind,’’ for they estimate Mr. Allen solely from ee ee ee ee 
the stand pvint of color. There has been a Unless, however, we as 1 people have changed 
pathetic attempt to count him out, as well as our nature there is reason to fear that the return 
one to induce him to resign, but Mr len of confidence and the promise of prosperity pri 
insists that he will qualify and sit in the Coun- sages another general expansion of enterprises 
cil. Comments of the Southern press on this with insufficient capital and an insufficient 
incident are awaited with trepidation by indig- market Any number of doubtful ‘“‘securities”’ 
nant Bostonians who possess sense of humor, and rusty schemes are already being polished up 
and Southern editors are convinced that the with the expectation that they will be unloaded 
backbone of New England opposition to the upon a confiding public, and thousands of mer 


i 


be chants 


more, 


Southern ‘‘color line’? is broken are ng 


bility of repair. 


yond possi prepal to trust everybody once 
All this m Ly be goud business p hey for 


hae ( _ a hi r . 
ee uch men as have nothing to lo 
American shipbuilders have at last secured eer to 

thing to the 


contracts for two of the new first-class cruisers the last not 
. *} Lit’ ast lot 
with which Japan will strengthen her navy. 


ind every 
experiences ¢ I 


taught the aver- 


vain; i however, 


three have 


This is the first considerable order ever place | 4 feces i. Kew P Poy ag grip up e erg Wer 
in the United States by any foreign country for |, bare so ie Aap Mor deo what ne nas 
large steel vessels of any class, so it has caused ready earned Instead of drawing upon what 
much jubilation in shipyards and throughout oth oo sibs tne ayy gtr a by nage 
the iron trade. Apparently it has not hereto- wasal — , — » BS) Shen 10 te 
fore been possible for American shipbuilders to > 4 

compete with foreigners in the important mat Bi 7 Stealing 18 the most popular and 
ter of price, yet it is reported and believed that profitable of _hew ind istries in the United 
the two cruisers will cost Japan no more than tates In all cities of the Eastern and Middle 
if the contracts had been placed in England States the bi ycle owners average at least a 
As such vessels, or large merchant steamers, 4ozen to every block, and the wheels them- 
cost more than a million dollars each, the pr lves are left In doorways, in front of shops, 
pect of America competing successfully with © is generally and carelessly as if the mil- 
Eur ype in the business of making them is much nnium had come and all thieves had disap- 
the most important encouragement of out manu- peared What is a thiet to do, in the face of so 
facturing interests that has ever come from much temptatior He has only to mount the 
abr ad. best-looking wheel 1 ht and pedal away to 


i dealer who pay iestions; 


no qi 
i 


Because the battleship “Tex is’’ sank at her no wheel is likely to arouse in a passer-by the 
dock last week there h is ber n much grumbling . spicion that it is stolen property; the pi A 
by the class of citizens whose peculiarity 1G 18 ti himself, sbould |} pas the thief, would not 
imagine that whatever is made for or by the ,oaognize his ow! property unless he could see 
Government is an extravagance and a swindle. the manufacturer’s number. Over in Germany 
The truth is that the ‘*Texas’’ was constructed the autor ties prevent such thefts by means of 
under the supervision of our own naval experts, Jaws for thi protection of foolish wheelmen; to 
and after the best plans offered in compet ton each bievecle n t be attached a plate on which 
for a prize of fifteen thousand dollars he is inscribed the name. addr + and occupation 
accident through which she sank is one to of the own Tait] Pe a opted 
which any steamer which condenses its exhaust pore a bievecl nm the cit; be property ahout 
steam is subject; a German merchant steamer 4. uncertain of tenure as a good horse in certain 
sank at her dock in New York a few years ag NR ii 
from exactly the same cause Every cit I { 
the United States IS part owner of th i — 
and all other ships of our navy, and should AN ANCIENT MILLSTON 
therefore discourage any attempts to belittle \ arestina pert Base Thais 
the repntation of his property, especial! = tl ered at Augusta. Is.. it being the { 
sunken ship is already afloat again and as good ne burr for ¢ on ever med a4 
as new. State ol | wa | * ’ | f \l I landec I 

At last our country bas done something it Ul vest | U M py vith elevet 
the Armenian question; to leed was not g if families, al mong tl f oe: ! ng was tl 
but it was so eminently sensible and manly that Machinery for ! | vas 
there has been a general hurrah wherever the it Aug t n t 5 k r, al | 
wires and newspapers have car! 1 tl pening da ; aa \ rought trom iiiinois, 
A tew persecuted Armenians at Smyr! n Missouri and all over lowa 











THE Castle case, however interesting, is not 
unique \ few months ago I recited in this 
column the curious circumstances surrounding 
the lisappeat ince of a woman of fashion She 
went from her home one morning. At night 
she had not returned. On the morrow her 
daughters went to their relative None of 
them had seen her It was surmised that she 
might have been run down by a bike or dis 
abled by a cable car. But no accident of the 
kind was recorded. Presently it was discov 


ered that under an assumed name she was 
doing time for shop-lifting 

Three years ago a young girl, pretty as a 
peach, connected with the English nobility, was 


up in Bow Street for stealing Her mothe r, at 


whose instigation the theft was committed, 
threw a glance out of the window and fol 
lowed it 

The year previous, in an English country 


house, there was a jewel robbery. The thiet 
was a young bride, the schoolmate, intimate 
friend and guest of the lady to whom the 
jewels belonge Suspected and accused, the 
husband of the young woman made her bring 
The defense resulted in her 


] 


suit for slander. 
conviction 

In each of these instances the culprits were 
wealthy. Some time ago, there were thefts, 
not in the Four Hundred, for the Four Hun- 
dred had not been invented then, but from 
among the best people in the city. The culprit 
turned out to be a young woman interconnected 
by birth and by marriage with them all. There- 
after when anything was missed in a household 
whi h she had visited, the loser would go to 
her, kiss her and get it back [t was a family 
matter and as such entirely private. 

At that time there was a journalist in this 
city who was not alone a favorite socially but 
who was a man of great ability. He kept a 
bachelor establishment in which it was his 
amiable habit to invite those who had enter 
tained him. There, of an afternoon, or of an 
evening, people would gather and take back 
from him things which he had taken from 
them There never was a word exchanged on 
the subject Presently he became the husband 
of a very charming woman. They went to 
England. In an omnibus tour through Picca- 
dilly he scraped acquaintance with a young 
person who subsequently alleged that he had 
asked her to marry him and who brought suit 
for breach of promise. He denied his identity 
on oath, and to avoid the consequences of the 
perjury fled to Italy, where he died. 

Then there was a young chap, abominably 
good-looking and surprisingly bright, whose 
name is part and parcel of early American his 
tors At a dinner given by his cousin—a lady 
who subsequently interested this continent and 
the next by the second marriage which she con 
tracted—a ring, which she handed round for 
inspection, disappeared. So much was said 
ind such was the feeling that in no time at all 
the ring was returned by that young chap with 
a statement to the effect that he had found it in 
the linit A day or two later I 
heard Talboys, dead since but not forgotten, 
ordering a coat of a tailor whom we patronized 
in common and expressly stipulating that it 
should not have that kind of a sleeve. 

Barring the latter case, and with it the case 


7 , 
of his sieeve 


of the young girl whose thefts were incited by 
her mother, the rest belong not to jurisprudence 
but to pathology. There is a shrug in the 
papers when kleptomania is mentioned. There 
is another when pyromania occurs. But was it 
not a bountiful Providence which has enabled 
us to sneer at whatever we don’t understand. 
Neither of these disorders is understood, and 
necessity for crime which in 


Stiil tess sO 


, 
Z 


IS a8 lMperious as hunger. 
Precisely as there are men, and women too, 

who must write verse, whom the Muse haunts, 

he entangles, whose steps she 





detains until her will is done and the poem us 
well, so there are individuals whom crime com- 
mands, to whom it is a torturesome obsession, of 
which they may rid themselves only by com- 
mitting the act which it inspires or by outwit- 
ting it with a bodkin, by felony or suicide. 
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In awork of rare merit, a thinker, Pierre 
Janet, has recently explored the tenebrous bor- 
derlands from which these obsessions come and 
has shown that beneath its visible dwelling the 
mind has cellars in which strange tenants 
prowl. Beyond the frontiers of the under- 
standing are the lost lands of sub-conscious- 
ness, and it is there that memories which we 
have forgotten, influences that we knew noth- 
ing of, impulses which we may never feel, 
watch and wait. Our individuality is dual. 
Half our being is unaware what the other half 
is about. In normal condition, man is a bundle 
of ideas and sensations that are consequent and 
orderly. In certain crises of the emotions, in 
pathological conditions, provoked by causes as 
yet obscure, but which are more frequent in 
women than in men, the orderly arrangement 
of that bundle is disturbed, ideas and sensations 
twist awry, and from the caves of our being 
influences and impulses spring and take us 


unaware. 

It was an obsession of this kind which was at 
work on Mrs. Castle. To punish her was fool- 
ish, to condemn her, absurd. The disorder with 
which she is afflicted is one of the precursors of 
paralysis. But judges are not pathologists. 
When they become so they will not alone be 
wiser but more humane. 


Popular dictums usually turn out to be popu- 
lar lies. The latest to be nailed is the allega- 
tion that the rich are getting richer and the 
poor, poorer, Mr. Mallock, who has been look- 
ing into the matter, finds that it is just the 
other way. He makes the rich include persons 
whose incomes are over five thousand dollars a 
year; to those who are not rich he allots from 
seven hundred and fifty to five thousand dol- 
lars; while he catalogues among the working 
classes those with less than seven hundred and 
fifty dollars. According to his estimates, which 
cover the past thirty years, the first category 
has not increased as has the second, and the 
individuals composing it, instead of growing 
richer, have grown poorer, while the persons 
composing the second category have increased 
not alone in numbers but in estate, and the 
working classes, instead of getting poorer, 
instead of finding it harder to earn a living, 
have increased not in numbers, for they are 
constantly evoluting into the second category, 
but in wealth, both in the aggregate and in 
the average, faster than any other class in the 
community. 

He gives figures and data in support of these 
statements which I will not transcribe. Com- 
ing from him they are eminently trustworthy, 
and as such presumably true. The point is 
that the fallacy of a socialistic catch-phrase is 
demonstrated as pertinently as facts and figures 
can doit. Where he errs is in his classifications. 

Wealth does not, and never has, and never 
will, consist in so much per annum, The fac- 
tors of wealth are twofold: the first is freedom; 
the second, limitation of desire. Money is sim- 
ply a rampart against a quantity of discomforts. 
The man who is really wealthy is one who each 
morning in the year can say to himself, ‘The 
day is mine.’? And who can say, too, ‘‘How 
many things there are of which I have no 
need.’’ Their number, however, is not increas- 
ing. There were a few of them some time ago, 
and they were known as the Seven Sages of 
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A week or two ago I stated that Mr. Edgar 
Fawcett was our foremost poet. I have since 
been honored with several requests to give my 
reasons. I am very glad to do so. I will 
begin by quoting from Mr. Fawcett’s ‘*Ro- 
mance and Revery,’’ a poem which he entitles 
‘*Master and Slave’’ 

On his rotting old throne sat Death, in a cave where 
the black dews fell 

Near by stood his beautiful awful slave, the angel Azraél. 

‘Have you served me true,’ said Death, ‘in your work 


ot tears to-day? 
And Asraél answered, ‘Live the King! I hearken and 





I obey 
\ bride on her bridal morn; a lover that dreamed of 
bliss 
\ child, last left in a widow's home—these stiffened 





beneath my kiss 

These and the numberless more; vea, master, my work 
of tears 

To-day has sped as in other days. for vears, for vears 
ind for vears 

Death smiled with his dark sad mouth, with his hard 
grave passionle SS eve 

‘And what of the souls that sought your kiss? Did + ou 

pass these proudly by? 
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When the mourners moaned your name with their 
longing lips and wan, 

When a wild hand signaled you to pause, did you then 
pass proudly on?’ 

And the angel Azraél said, in lowly and loyal way: 

Even so, dark master. Live the King! I hearken and 
I obey.’ ”’ 

I quote the poem, haphazard. Mr. Fawcett 
has published four volumes of verse. In each 
volume each poem is as good as the foregoing. 
Many are better. Some are immeasurably 
superior. If there be in this country another 
living poet who has done as well, his fame has 
not yet reached me. If there be in this country 
a poet whose verse, in quality as in quantity, 
surpasses Mr. Fawcett’s, that verse is not yet 
published. These are my reasons for making 
the statement which I did. 


There was an hour in the history of life when 
there were altars to love, when men, and women 
too, believed in the divinity, when in the islands 
of the Atgean there were temples dedicated to 
Aphrodite, when Rome forsook Mars for Venus, 
and there was an earlier hour when Tanit ruled 
in Carthage, Bilet in Babylon, Hathor in Mem- 
phis, and Ashera in the glades of Judea. 

But this is a more skeptical age. Legends are 
gracious still perhaps, but they are legends. We 
are beginning to believe in love, as we long 
since learned to believe in William Tell; that 
is, as something quite inspiring, particularly 
when set to music by Rossini, but otherwise as 
amyth. The shrines have gone, the altars, the 
temples too. The ruins even are so dispersed 
that outside the covers of a classical dictionary 
you will barely catch a rumor of her who sat in 
that high place at Paphos. 

In the circumstances it is pleasant to note 
that an edifice has at last been erected where 
pilgrims of passion may find another Mecca. 

Several years ago a young prince, so hand- 
some, so gracious, so charming that you would 
have thought he had stepped straight from a 
fairy tale, said farewell to love, to empire and 
to life, for no other reason than that he could 
not marry the lady who, as Petrarch would 
have put it, had imparadised his heart. 

The romance, a trifle faded now, at that time 
moved the world to tears. There was much 
gossip, aS you may perhaps recall, innumerable 
lies. Politics was dragged in by the heels, as- 
sassination for reasons of State was alleged—in 
brief, mystery and confusion where only love 
had been. But time, which always has the 
lust word, long since had its say. The fare- 
well, however prodigal in the abstract, was 
recognized as voluntary in the concrete; lovely, 
too, it would seem, for the Emperor of Austria 
purchased the pavilion in the forest of Meyer- 
ling where his son died, and a few weeks ago, 
just prior to the marriage of his niece to the 
Duke of Orleans, dedicated a chapel there to the 
memory of an idyl as tragical and poetic as 
ever issued from the uplands of dream. 

Heretofore pilgrims of passion have knelt at 
the tomb of Abelard and Heloise. Hereafter 
they may go to that sanctuary in the green- 
wood where Rudolph and Mary rest. 


Apropos to the high and mighty, the visit 
which the Duke and Duchess of York are to 
make here next autumn will presumably cause 
more of a stir than has the presence of Prince 
Louis of Savoy. The latter is the son of the 
late Prince Amadeus who for a little while was 
King of Spain. Not by his own wish, how- 
ever, as you may remember. The Cortes cast 
about for some one to sit on the throne, took a 
fancy to him, invited him to come, and he ac- 
cepted the bidding. But presently it was dis- 
covered that the bullfights in Madrid took place 
without him. It was noticed that his wife wore 
French bonnets instead of the mantilla. Such 
things are serious matters in a serious place like 
Spain. One day he was hissed. On the mor- 
row there was the rumor of a_ revolution. 
Amadeus shrugged his shoulders and packed 
his valise. ‘‘I thought you wanted me,’’ he 
said. ‘‘Since you don’t, let me go.’’ And the 
prince who happened to be philosopher went 
his way. Had he remained and had he lived, 
do you not think that his philosophy would 
stand Spain in good stead to-day? 

-e- 

THE vertical system of handwriting is grow- 
ing in favor generally throughout this country. 
It is announced in Michigan that more schools 
throughout the State are to teach it this year 
than have taught it in any year before. 
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1 n t { nee 
nore ny i tt 
than th i ) i Cu = | 
I poet | el ind tr I ( 
he race bri bit ind 7 ul 
(one me { ( r K i 
tton-f I i Lb ra ! 
haunted i I f n L Or 
‘ pe at { ‘ tor ' i ' ? I 
them 1 I t th in und 

I i I ri na need to 

i i il rst-hand if f 

chan t ) rhymester he has lonved to make 
rhyme 1 { } id th thie tuthenti 
of actual periel Eastman Johnson’s p 
ture of “The Old Kentucky Home” has given 
me ar t ner | re than tall Pintorett 
or even TI | yuld rather hear Patti sing 
"Way dow: pon the St nee River” @ t 
that th part liar negro m diy that she doe 
>TO hin ly and thrillingly sing after the woes 
f / cia rao Ouida are over ind every 
body is clamoring for Just a little more of ber 
unearthly idences?) than listen to many a 
clas ria | iven’t the cout ive To name 

We all feel that the black race have had ter 
rible sorrow inique and fantastic jovs. They 
may not attra is on Sixth Avenue of a Sun 
day morning as ladies and gentlemen with 
spectacular para ls and emerald kid gloves, 
with ntiil pipes’? and collars that 
are pale, steep ] ides of celluloid; but re 
membered or imagined in their cotton gowns, 
Afri turbans, prodigal ear-rings, vagabond 
straw hats, se! letached suspenders and tattet 
demall trousers, somewhere ‘*down in Dixie,”’ 
they atfect u ist the people from which a 
genuine untutored bard should spring. I can 
fancy even a ynnte de Lisle, that poet ol the 
marble muse, with a el | for a pen, augustly 
ipproving me such warbler of wood-notes 
wild, and I an ire that our own dear dead 
Longfellow would have laid upon his dusk for 
head benedictior hands 

But now we are confronted with a negro poet, 


Mr. Paul Lawrence re who has received 


i collegiate education id who has published a 
book of verse, and who has been ‘‘hailed’’ as 
the “‘pioneer singer’ of his race He has 


written ‘‘When de Q’on Pi Hot,’ and it 
reads exactly like one of ring innumerable dia 
\ 
| 


le tic Varranvemel ts’’ ot \ r J ies \\ hitecomb 





Riley and his many grammarless imitators 
He has also written a certain lyric called *‘A 
Creed and not a Creed.’? which affects one, 
somehow, like a Whittier in slippers and paja 
mas; and heh ichieved an **Ode to Ethiopia,”’ 
from which we had ixht to expect something at 
least tor und | itive, if not sublime, but 
wi hn Contains this riousty brugeart stanza 
He K i 
l " ' ( 
r ' 
iH I KY 
rhs j 
\ | 
N { poet, i e be any kind 
, r ta 1") rat travedy of his 
( VI rod I ! t finds in him no ack 
quat \ ( | i sl id persecution 
i l revi I Lo tortures of the slave 
{ les ndag heit 
{ s I t pu VAr thell il 
} j } SArCASM ¢ 
I i \ ortit Lien gyre he genius 
i a ) rut il ep poets har i 
pr \ r when X} ‘ted Som 
times ak i I rrives with rather neat 
la n requires But this Mr 
Pau Junbal is | chronicle with 
reat ther a I k Dante 
I XK | i | t so much 
kK " t m e powers 
he Whi Ly Ren is 
t { Via i hun I il nu 
} \ hur his 
|) 
() S to me 
not lo vs that 
atl \ | 3 
Talk S 1 I 
Kt j i » in 


pipe ppea tl t latter om Or 
r ! t stinguished perso! 
iV te ‘ boycotting part ir 
] that tel extre ely pers nt 
The Tribune’ has not mentioned my name fol 
three years,’’ a gentleman of note once informed 
mit | | hould vou care?’ [ inguit 
"Ah is just the point,’’ he repli is" Fe 
ado! it all, but I ear that the Tribune’ 
bh li vik Vide mpable of caring.” This 





inswer struck me as exceedingly human. Since 
then I have beard that the ‘‘Tribune”’ is a 
notorious boveotter of famous names that have 


me under its august displeasure. The pos- 
ssors of these names don’t care a fig about 
their ostracism—why) should they t They 
wouldn’t be worthy of bearing them if they 
did But, very paturally they feel the sting of 


1 1 


having it supposed by little spiteful minds that 
they are being ‘punished”’ ot ‘paid back’’ for 
real or fancied grievances. This boycotting, 
too, is & More serious Matter than merely venve 
ful malice could make it, for it helps to attest 
with still stronger emphasis the terrible insin 
cerity of the modern newspaper. It is bad 
enough in the way of editorials; in criticism it 
is not only evil but ridiculous. And what is 
more, it sometimes takes the form of systematic 
abuse of a reformer, a statesman, an actor, a 
painter, or even a poor author | should like to 
be the editor-in-chief of some noteworthy jour- 
nal, like the ‘‘Tribune,’’ for a single week. Be- 
fore the end of that time a few minor editorial 
heads might have fallen. I could reward a sub 
ordinate for conscientiously damning my own 
best friend, but I would have no mercy on one 
who falsely praised 7s own best friend, know- 
ing himself salaried to tell the honest truth. 


Now and then one feels one’s self entering a 
book as if it were a cathedral. I found this 
true of Miss Lilian Whitinge’s ‘‘The World 
jeautiful.’’ The book itself is charmingly 
written, its style having that flexible, clinging 
quality which makes the subject itself seem 
ilmost Insepal ible from its mode of discussion. 
Long ago | ventured to coin a word which | 
called **¢ )ptipessimist,”’ for it seemed to me that 
there are many people whuse spirits are shared 
in equal parts by brightness and gloom. But 
= will not do for Miss Whiting at all. Her 
Vorld Beautiful’’ is literally that and nothing 
else There are pages of her book that seem to 
give forth, as one turns them, a kind of bene- 
dictional crackle, like the sound of a burning 
log on a large, hospitable hearth. One may 
not be in sympathy with this author’s creeds, 
one may pot accept her calm, almost sublime 
trust that everything which is is right, and yet 
before the radiant proble m of her personal hap- 
piness one stands mystified and amazed. Miss 
Whiting has no time for anything but happi- 
uess, and plainly she was born with the secret 
of it—passionate interest in one’s fellow-creat- 
ures. To quote her own words, **Knjoyment, 
indeed, depends more on this one faculty of 
finding a wide and varied range of sympathies 
than it does on the possession of fortune, or 
position, or any other favorite gifts of circum- 
stance. With the power of being interested in 
many things the peasant is rich, and without it 
the king is poor.’? Those who doubt the sincer 
ity of Miss Whiting’s rosy outlook have only to 
read her. Emerson was not a more fervent 
believer in the perfection of the universal plan. 
But Emerson lived, more or less, the life of a 
recluse. He ate pie at Concord, and read 
Plato, and wrote, in his exquisite, Shakespear 
ian English, to Carlyle, a man who never knew 
how to write English, or never chose to learn, 
or (if vou will, and as | have thought and 


tirmly believed for nearly a quarter of a cent 
ury) never had any higher aim than that of 
scolding and posing, and never was able to 


recominend a single practical cure for the social 
and political ills which made him epileptically 
froth at the mouth. Carlyle was, in my honest 
thit iking, in intellectual attitudinizer and a 

losophie charlatan; he surprised and shocked 


pi 
p e into believing him important, just as Mr. 
George Meredith is de ing te -day. ifmerson, on 
the other hand, was a lovely and majestic soul, 
pierced by convictions that the exact scientitic 
thinker cannot indorse, yet none the less hold 
his right of free speech with a gentle dig 
nity and a quiet grandeur of utterance which 
perhaps stamp Him as the most consummate 
mastet English prose this continent has yet 
developed Even when one disagrees most 
heartily w Kmerson, one reverences the 
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‘thies, the purity of bis ideals, 





rable authenticity of his literary gifts 
endowed with deep earnestness 
ineity of quence born from it, 
might be called a pract ‘al ¢ Xp sitor of Emer 
son’s tenets. ‘‘The World Beautiful’’ is fo: 
her not a place merely to dream in, but to liv 
in with a superabundant sense of enjoyment 

She sees nothing sad in death, nothing de plo 

able in the ghastliest calamities which overtake 
the human race. She disdains, in defending 
her intense optimism, the usual methods and 
weapons ol logic. She simply will not h ive it 
that her emotions and ‘‘intuitions’’ are value 

less. You cannot argue with her, for she 
stands on ground not professed]y beyond Ol 
above debate, but rather beside it—-or, as she 
herself might say, ‘‘parallel’? with it. Her 
book has a kind of diamond cheerfulness; it 
glitters with the joy of living. There are 
many whom it cannot convince, and the pres 
ent writer confesses himself among that num 
ber. But I feel certain that even a man like 
Mr. Herbert Spencer, or the Jate Professor 
Huxley, would regard as valuable the curious 
evidence it supplies. The evidence, I mean, of 
an intellect familiar with all the merciless de 
structive elements of rationalistic thinking, and 
yet one which stoutly adheres to beliefs long 
ago discarded by many of our broadest and 
most impartial minds. Such intellects exist, 
outside of all ecclesiastic dominion, and-it is idle 
to deny the serenity of their equipoise, even if 
we will not admit the clarity of their deduc 
tions. And to their bounteous philanthropy, 
sympathy, indulgence, forgiveness, what but 
words of praise should be proffered? 


In a recent book of essays Mr. Brander 
Matthews makes the amazing statement that 
neither Tennyson nor Victor Hugo were 
‘thinkers.”? ‘*There are those,’’ he says, 
““who have proclaimed Wordsworth to be a 
thinker as well as a poet, but they would be 
daring indeed who should set up such a 
claim for Tt nnYSsSONn ‘ And again, of the 
immortal Frenchman—immortal, despite his 
conceded faults: ‘‘It might almost be said that 
Victor Hugo Was as bin pe rvious to thought as 
he was to humor.’ Well, there is a boldness 
about all this which makes one recall an old 
Italian proverb: Chi non sa niente non dubita 
di niente. And so Tennyson is not a thinker! 
Tennyson, who wrote ‘The Princess’’ (so packed 
with thought that one marvels how its creator 
found a lace for the entrancing poetry contained 
in it); and ‘‘The Vision of Sin’’; and ‘‘The 
Two Voices’; and the ‘‘Ode on the Death of 
Wellington’’; and ‘*L ove thou thy Land’’; and 
‘Locksley Hall’’; and ‘‘In Memoriam’’; and 
‘‘Lucretius’’— this poor over-rated Tennyson 
was not a ‘‘thinke1 | have purposely selected 
a few of the late laureate’s least purely emo- 
tional poems; but many of his most emotional 
ones are shot through with a vitalizing splendor 
of intellectualism. And Victor Hugo, too, 
was not a “‘thinker’’?! The man who gave us 
‘“Notre Dame de Paris,’’ and ‘‘Les Miser- 
ables,’’ and those stormily romantic yet incom- 
parably powerful play s, and ‘‘La Léegende des 
Siecles,’’ and the withering yet truthful ironies 
of ‘‘Les Chatiments’’? (leveled at one of the 
worst rogues who ever dared to grab a throne), 
and “TT” Année Terribie,”’ and countless other 
lofty chants in cause of philanthropy, liberty, 
a larger and purer life both political and social, 
this absolute demigod both of contemplative 
and passionate literary expression, was not a 
‘thinker’! Well, well, there are things that 
somehow get themselves written. This one 
can understand, for the manuscripts annually 
produced in Bloomingdale Asylum are doubt- 
less none the less copious because discreetly 
suppressed. But how certain things get them- 
selves printed is quite another question. ‘*They 
would be daring indeed,”’ run the words of our 
oracle, ‘‘who should set up such a claim for 
Tennyson.’’ Let us screw our courage to the 
sticking-point. Thank Heaven that Tennyson, 
to guote his own words, has gone where ‘‘be- 
yond these voices there is peace.’ Still, before 
they buried him in Westminster Abbey, after 
he had weathered tempests ol abuse from 
those ‘‘who sweat and fret in pigmy wars’’ and 
‘“‘*hate each other for a song” and ‘‘spill thei 
life about the cliques,’’ they had concluded that, 
all in all, he was the grandest thinker and poet 
(for he could not have been the last without also 
being the first) whom this dying e ntury had 
produced. He rests very pe vacefully, however. 
Not even such a seismic cataclysm as Mr. 3 
thews’ ‘‘criticism”’ is likely to mar his anatomy 
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THE NATURAL ANIMAL. 

OF all creatures man is outwardly the most 
changeable; he is never weary of slipping on 
disguises, and only at extraordinary moments, 
or upon strict compulsion, does be appear his 
actual self. I suppose one reason of this histri- 
onic disposition may be that there is more in 
him than can be expressed save by acting out 
all manner of roles not his in the straight line 
of inheritance. Unlike other animals, he is for- 
ever speculating about himself, and trying one 
experiment after another to prove whether this 
or that dress of mind or body suits him better. 
Each clique, age or race presents differing solu- 
tions of the problem, and each laughs at all the 
others, and at itself as well, knowing its own 
fickleness and the hopelessness of attaining an 
immutable standard. Not until man knows 
what he is will he begin to discern what he 
ought to be, and even then it will be sons be- 
fore he can be satistied to let himself outwardly 
appear the expression of his own inward reality. 
Or perhaps Shakespeare was eternally right, 
and man not only is a player now, but is so in 


his vital constitution, and the individual is 
destined to show, as time goes on, all possible 
and conceivable versions attributable to the 


primal and undivided Man, which are infinite. 
The series in the mighty comedy will never be 
exhausted, the Sphinx, ever loquacious, vet 
never reveals her final secret, and we are not 
and can never be ourselves, but always and 
only the passing shadows of an unknown and 
invisible entity. 

If this be so, it gives us a possible explana- 
tion, from the philosophic standpoint, of the 
existence of other animals than the buman one. 
For, at the first blush, it would seem that we 
might have got on well enough without any 
other animals at all. Animals us for 
food and draught, for amusement and compan- 
ionship; or they minister to our discomfort and 
add to our perils, as the case may be. But 
these are not sufficient reasons for their exist- 
ence. Man’s ingenuity adequate to the 
devising of mechanical means for supplanting, 
and far more than supplanting, all that animals 
can do for us in the way of bearing or drawing 
burdens, or guarding or rescuing us from 
danger. The ox, the horse and the dog are out 
of date beside the steam-engine and the burglar 
alarm. As for the question of food, we are 
beginning to find out that flesh is unnecessary 
to the life and health of man, who lives best 
and longest on fruit and vegetables; while the 
hunter is already becoming an anachronistic 
survival of the unfittest, and game laws must 
be established to enable him still to enjoy his 
archaic pursuit. The uniform tendency of ages 
is to diminish the supply of all noxious creatures, 
from the Indian tiger down to the unseen but 
more formidable microbe; and if these things 
had any moral value furnishing us with 
types of our evil passions or lessons in caution 
or courage, these uses can readily be supplanted 
by other means. Why, then, in the scheme of 
a supposed infinitely wise Creator, were non- 
human animals created? As objects of affec- 
tion and humanity? Man’s inhumanity to man 
still makes its thousands mourn, and there 
not in our race more human kindness than can 
easily be expended in caring for the distressed 
and degradeu among ourselves. In short, man 
seems amply sufficient unto himself for all the 
good or evil uses of his mortal existence. 

So far as can be seen, then, the only solid 
excuse for the animal’s existence his un- 
changeableness. As he is born, so remains he. 
It true, of course, that research 
shows the animal gradually developing from 
one to another plane of form and function; but 
we have to do only with the animal as we know 
him during the lifetime of the human race 
within historic periods. Tie ichthyosaurus and 
the megatherium have but a fic interest 
for our day, and it o know 


serve 


IS 


as 


is 


*s is 


1s geologic 
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concerns us not t 


that elephants were once bigger than now, and 
had woolly hides. The dog may once have bee 
a wolf or a fox, and the horse have had toes; 
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the cat of our firesides may | ne I] 
lave been «lt it ypard, il | 4 ViillZ it} yy) trey ! \ 
wrought moditications in the cow We n 
even admit that the American trot 
a development of a few decades back, and tl 
fleas have been 1ught to pull wagor 
white mice to gambol unscathed bet tl 
paws of their natural enemy. The { 
that animals, as we and our remotest know! 
ancestors have seen them, ure practically unal 
tered ; they are the same to the cont mporary 
New Yorker that they were to the inl ibitant 
of Nineveh and Thebes; the transformation 
that have carried us well-nigh beyond our ow: 
recognition have left them untouched | il 
intents and purposes animals are as constant us 
the planet, as light and dark, heat and cold, t 
attraction of gravitation Thus they constitute 
a chain connecting us with the past, a 
sympathy and comparison, a stand where 
to measure our divagations We ire I ti ! 
because we trace in them characteristics of our 
selves: our fierceness in the lion, our s Lr 
in the elephant, our fidelity in the dog, « 
treachery in the cat, our industry in the ant 
and so on; the horse figures swiftness, the « 
patient strength. But this is not their chic 
claim to our regard, or the main reason of thei 


value. 
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fashion ind re 

create us, as our own clildren do, with unadul 
terated draughts of pure nature. For much ; 

the foible of the moment may incline us t 
denounce nature, and wrap ourselves from het 
by all curious devices, vet is nature the only 
thing in life that we really care for, and as we 
cannot sophisticate animals, we rejoice in then 
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Indestruct 
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il 


as in nothing else, and stultify our fashionable 


professions by our practical delight in them a 


manifestations 
the Avenue 
last week’s 


their artless 
our friend on 
year’s coat or a 
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who 
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we 
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and would be wofully at a loss should ot 


or horses make such guys ol themselves 


are solicitous to do of our own persuns a 


duct. 

Thus, for lack of a better reason, cd: 
count for the congregation of men and 
at the Madison Square Garden last week 
thought they came because it was “the 


to go; they spoke of it as a great societs 


Ir hore 
a last 
we al 
innit 
r doe’s 
i Wwe 


| cC 
women 
| hey 
thing’ 
fun 


tion, and they were careful to put on their new 
if 


rmers 


est stvle of garments 
animadversions of 
ladies left the bare necks and tl 
legs to the horses themselves. 

filled and the band played ; 


certain social 


ref 


the ladies laughed; the leaders of 
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gOSSi| 


and the 
talked and g 


have thought 


their leading, 
scandal was 
You might 
which he had no vital 
If the 
would not have been there 


not so. 


ningly the imitations were carved and c 
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but an excuse for indulgence in dive 
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fashion did 
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Society dimly felt that horses represent som 





thing better than society, without which, in 
fact, society could not exist; for society com 
to self-consciousness only in so far as it can 
estimate its divergence from what 1s not soci 
lt finds in the horse, not what it rose from « 
actly, but one of the el mental things w 1) it 
is pleased to hide within itself; and it Is gra 
fied to assure itself that the thing in qu on 1s 
indestructible and beautifal be yor d the mip 
tition of Paris hats or Rock coats [t likes to 
be reminded that it is playing a part, and to be 
told by this mute four-legged friend that its 
own mother would hardly recognize it Kashior 
loves nature, if for no better reason because 
nature alone can demonstrate to her that she is 
fashionable 

I am well aware of the singular anomal\ 
that horse-dealers are not regarded models 
of humanity, and that there are s} 
cisms to be made upon many thos 
devote themselves in any marked degree 
animal. There i need of investigating 
mystery here horse 1s a not nd 
ful thing, and if we prostitute things bea 
and noble to purposes of gain, no 
suffer the penalty ull profat D Ne é 
do I altogether understand why he I 
always spoken of with so assure iD ‘ 
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} ry | e not 
f WW ! i ded 
wil rs} Chan | 
horse Is a 1 thi W 
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d not r or owner; | ‘ 
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In they it dl not f w that t ! who 
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ftv frar ! d His heart beat ist 
loudly when Reading fa three } or whe 
jumps ten, and from tl mi An 
It Is un tl eve an 1 be rl 
il l I y ° VW ‘ I { { d ol 
tinued and th \ mitt number of 
persor W re! pe y worth 
considerit W d regret the al mn of the 
Stock | hat \\ re then left to the con 
CLUSIOI hat hor I ! i rable not for the 
behoof of ‘ k-makers, but for tl horse, 
who, lt pit the base uses t hic raid 
person iV } Hill remains LWAYS hor 
1 natural animal of spiel 1 pow wid 
lOve ly to look upol H Is id in tl Srirnie 
way that an exquisite landscape or a strain by 
Bache is ¢ | he helps u without our Knowing 
how he does it: we may be bad with him, but 
who knows how much wo1 we might be with 
out hin 
The horse show is the ipotl sis of the hors 
to call it a fashionable function is only a device 
for sheltering our vanity When I entered that 
vast arena the other night, and saw the crowds 
that thronged the fl and filled the seats and 
boxes, | saw the smartest people in New York, 
and very smart many ot them were the men 
good-looking, the women pretty, everybody 
prosperous, al Mckinley elected Nowhere 
were to be found finer clothes or manners more 
polished the onversation wa the thing in 
every particular and intonation But what 
most struck me was the immense superiority in 
attractiveness of the horses in the arena—-that 
great oval with its velvety flooring of brown 
tan-bark. One glanced with but transient it 
terest at the silks, diamonds and coiffures in 
the boxes; one’s head involuntarily kept turn 
ing to those graceful, spirited, proud-stepping 
creatures within the ring One delighted t 
meet the shining glance of their eves, as fresh 
and unspoile is when old Job pictured them 
in the boyhood of the race After all, one said 
to himself ifter all this fin-de-siécle stuff and 
nonsense, after all the daily murders and rob 
beries, scanda and catastrophes, massacres 
and wars, monarchies and republics—here is 
still the horse, the horse of history, surviving 
uncontaminated, untroubled by the past, anos 
cupied by the future, rejou ing to be alive, 
ready to ru hi race pertect in his pl we 
within his limits a symbol, a lesson and a1 
inspirat on How d to reflect that our vice 
can never infect him, our meannesses belittle o1 
our follies debauch him! In his simple mag 
nificence he remait indestructible And on 
the other hand, so long us we care for and culti 
vate him, we are never such poor creatures a 
we may seem or pretend there must survive 
in our sot mething of the horse virtu 
ind ti time will me when this hidden ele 
ment of e, strength, grace and ol enc 
will g Ww W t uier manifestatiol und 
at tuture I W ! iv SHY not I W 
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vitl I went over tl them clean up 
| n Dy lishes that I 
loaned the I ' banana skir 
peanut shel n oO ! ae Dits of cake scat 
ter r swep up, but 
the ti I is afternoon to 
il I draw t ne at that; my piety hain’t gone 
that far vet \) m real glad we're through with it. 
I don’t know what in a church fair that stirs every 
body's bile up so; religion an’ fightin’ seems to go to 
gether. Neigh I live peaceably all the rest of 
the year are at! rheads just as soon as It comes on 
fail me I don’t know whether I'll go to church to 
morrow or not. The new minister hollers so he gives 
me a pain in my spine The last one whispered so you 


In’t hear him, an’ this 
1; but then there’s always something 
the matter with then So it might as well be one thing 
as another,”’ concluded Mrs. Ferret, with a sigh of pious 


one’s so bossy, everything's 











resignation a he rose from her chair and tied on her 
inbonnet Wel good-by,”” she added, as she ambled 
sidewise down the stoop steps, ‘“‘come an’ see me.’ 

I will,”’ replied Mrs. Sharp, ‘‘an’ I’m real glad you 
ume r. Con Lit 

I will inswered Mrs, Ferret, ‘‘an’ you an 
see me Good-l 

Good-bDy 

—a~- 
SUPERSTITIONS ABOUT BEES 
BY MELVILLE BARCLAY, 

THERE is probably no insect in which mankind has 
taken more interest than the bee. The busy little worke1 
has ever playes mportant part in the domestic eco! 
omy of all the wo! ts deeds have been sung by poets, 


and preachers have used it to point many a moral 
Probably no nation upon earth has had so many histori 
ans as this remarkable insect. Naturalists, agricultur- 


alists and moralists have dwelt upon their ways. The 
subject has been celebrated by the muse of Virgil and 
illustrated by the philosophic genius of Aristotle. Cicero 
and Pliny record that Aristomachus devoted sixty years 


liscus is said to have retired 





to the study of bees, and PI 

into a remote wor that he might pursue his observa 
tions on them without interruption. 

The superstitions that have been associated with the 
bee are as interesting as they are abundant. Primarily, 
quarrelsome people, if inclined to live in the country 
re warned to mend their ways, or their 


hives will soon become deserted. Bees may be, and we 


and keep bees, : 


believe are, very pugnacious among themselves; but they 
strongly object, so say the country folk, to belong to a 


contentious household. A querulous family, we are 
assured, will get no honey, keep as many bees as they 
may 


Another good example set by them is that they ob 
ject to thrive if dishonestly come by; on the contrary, 
they forthwith pine away and die, thereby showing a 
highly commendable respect for the eighth command 
ment And if they must not be stolen. neither must 
they be sold. To sell them for money is considered a 
most unlucky proceeding, but they may be bartered 
away, and all will go right 

\ bushel of corn was always considered a fair equiva- 
lent for aswarm, or a small pig would be taken in ex 
change long as the bees are bartered they are 
happy, but to be ‘‘guilty of selling them is a grievous 
omen indeed, than which nothing can be more dread 
ful’’; evidently their self-respect is touched. and they 
refuse to work for an owner who has bought them into 











slavery 

Their sympat h mankind and his troubles is 
shown in a variety of ways. It is a common saying 
that bees do not succeed at all in storing up honey 
whenever there are wars abroad \ large bee-keepe1 
says he has constantly noticed this during the European 


wars, though ordinary people will reflect that they can- 
not remember any reat scarcity of honey at thoss 
particular time 


But the most commonly accepted belief is that the 


bees, in certain case hare our troubles, and this is more 
particularly noticeable in connection with death. In 
some districts the entrance of a bumble-bee into a cot 


tage is looked upon asa certain sign of death, and in 
others their swarming upon a piece of dead wood is re 
irded as equally ominou \ story is told of the wife 
f a respectable cottager in England who died in child 
birth, whose husband accepted the blow quite philo- 
sophicallv. because he said they had been warned of the 
event a fortnight before her confinement The woman 
irden and saw that their bees, in the act 
of a dead hedge-stake for 
considered an infallible 

ath in the family; in this 
probable that the prediction 





the family is a custom 
still practiced in 1 parts of England. The necessary 

and if they were not fully 
s would certainly take offense 
ind leave thei snhever to return. So universal was 











the custom at o1 time that an inquiry after a cot 
tager’s bees would occasionally elicit some such reply as 
this They have all gone away since the death of poor 
Dick. for we fe t to knock at the hives and tell them 
he was gon The answer would be given with 
as much gravity as if the speaker were relating how her 
hen t t had been d stated by a fox, or her pigs had 
a 1 ot ine fe\ 

If neighbors are talking of the death of a friend, some 
or n tl ! inv will most likely wonder if the bees 
had been inf of the sad circumstances, and will 
only be comforts i reply the affirmative, and that 

1 the funer ke hi been deposited in their 
hives he story is t f an apprentice bov once sent 
| k from a funera rtege by the nurse to tell the bees 

had been f nd, to make up for the 

siol | w nev was put front thre 

a sol et es their presul or- 

In som rv people go ever ther 

t this. Not v,on a death « rring. 

: r aplar pe after duly infor ng the 

ites of the i but they invite the bees to the 


funeral. 
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THE SURPRISES SCIENCE 


Ir is a number of years since Flammarion 
startled the world with the melodramatic state- 
ment that Mars was signaling Mars was 
of course doing nothing of the kind. No one 
knew it better than Flammarion. He wanted 
to attract attention not to our neighbor but to 
himself, and succeeded. Meanwhile the canals 
on Mars have excited attention, curiosity and 
argument. Schiaparelli and Lowell have shown 
that the 
them. 
these canals are natural formations, others have 
been equally sure that they are artificial. Charts 
were made which at the time did not belp mat 
ters much. Since then canals have been 
covered which at the time the charts were made 
h id no existence. And behold the problem Is 
solved. The canals are not natural, they must 
be artificial, and as such the work of beings, 
human or inhuman, as the case may be, but at 
least by beings resembling man. 

There is a scientific surprise if ever there was 
one. But does it not occur to you that it would 
be still more surprising to see those beings at 
work? 

Perhaps we shall, for the study of the stars 
promises t revolutionized by a new dis- 
covery. Before long teles ‘Opes will be proy ided 
with lenses not of glass but of gas. Practically 
speaking, they can be made of almost unlimited 
length. Practically speaking, also, Mars can 
thereby be inspected at comparatively short 


to us 


Martian surface is a perfect network of 


‘ 


Some astronomers have maintained that 


dis 


) be 






range. 

Such, at least, are the claims made for an 
invention which has been patented by Elmer 
Gates. The beginning was accidental, as in- 
ventions often are. In the ends of a bit of iron 


tubing pieces of glass were set. The little 
eylindrical box thus made was tilled with 


oxygen gas. Now it has been ascertained by 
Dewar that oxygen is magnetic. Gates turned 
this fact to account by converting the iron tube 
into a magnet, winding it round and round by 
fine wire. A gas, of course, is composed of 
particles of matter which are flying about exer- 
cising toward each other a mutual repulsion. 
Thus it will be understood that the molecules 
of oxygen in the little box were attracted to- 
ward the magnetized iron ring, so that the 
density of the gas was diminished in the center. 
The box was then used in place of a glass lens 
and photographs were taken with it. 

Here, then, was the discovery; to wit, that 
oxygen gas would not alone instead of 
glass as a material for lenses, but would make 
a more perfect lens than glass ever has. It is 
an accepted truth that glass lenses have their 
limitations. Their usefulness does not increase 
in proportion to their size. But gas lenses do. 
The made for the Lick and for the 
Yerkes observatories represent the limit of size 
in glass lenses. Bigger ones could not be put 
to any practical use. With oxygen it is other- 
wise. There is no limit to the size into which 
they can be made. The discovery promises to 
make the universe neighborly, to show us the 
the moon before, 


serve 


lenses 


moon as we have never seen 
to show us Mars, her canals and inhabitants, to 
show us Jupiter, and to show us, too, how 
worlds begin. 


Experiments are being made with an inven- 
tion for the torpedo service, of which remark- 
able results are claimed. The torpedoes now 
in existence, so far as their destructive quali 
ties are concerned, are perfect when a vessel is 
struck by one of them, but should it miss it is 
lost. 

The device pow on trial consists of a magnet, 
delicately constructed and hung on an arm at 
the bow which in turn is fastened to the rudder. 
The two arms are connected by wires, 
and the idea is that when approaching a vessel 
the magnet will be attracted in that direction, 
and in turning will move the arm to which it is 
fastened and operate the.rudder, thus steering 
the torpedo toward the ship. 

The question has been raised whether the 
magnet might not prove a boomerang and fly 
back at the vessel from which it is sent But 
the mechanism is so arranged that the magnet 
will not be influenced at all until it has advanced 
too far to retreat. 


CTOSssS 


Cold and hunger is a much-used phrase, but 
its full meaning has been properly 
grasped. Cold of a certain intensity produces 
not only hunger, but, as it now appears, health 


never 
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exposure ot several minutes to th wl 
he had produced, h 


hunger which he 


When he had eaten he experienced n th 
tortures of his ailment, and when he had a 
nately frozen and eaten three or four t he 
found himself entirely cured 

The busy little bee has been forced new 
business, that of the manufacture of medica 
honey, which is produced in a variety of 
for a variety of ills It is a French scientist 
that has brought about this valuabl 1ddition 
to the pharmaccepia 

The bees are kept under glass in a large con- 


servatory where they can have plenty Oot exel 
cise, but where they can feed only upon flower 
specially chosen for special medicinal proper 
ties. In this manner physic of the most enti 
ing kind is produced. Influenza, indigestio1 


asthma and fevers are 
readily if indirectly rea 
palate is being de lighted 
cured. 


reported to be thereby 
and while th 
invalid is being 


‘hed, 
the 


They have been doing more with the Roent 
gen rays in Paris than wi have here \ com 
pany there has been exploiting them commet 
cially. It is curious that the method which it 
observes not been adopted by local life 
insurance corporations. The Paris establish 
ment you enter as you would a photographer’s 
and have a picture taken of whatever internal 
organ you Such a picture becomes a 
good gauge of your physical condition, any 
thing abnormal being distinctly shown. \ 
complete picture costs forty dollars, but for 
i In cases of fract- 


has 


: 
select. 


an 
arm or leg it is much less 
ure, where the bone is deeply imbedded in flesh 


the exact location of the break is difficult to 
determine. In cases such as these, French 
surgeons send their patients to be photo 
graphed, or endographed, as the term now is, 


and with the picture as an indicator set to 
work. 

Cancerous growths and incipient tumors a 
endograph, and more 


had a picture taken for 


revealed at once in an 
than one client who has h: 
the mere novelty of the thing has been treated 


to an unwelcome surpris 


Among the important possibilities of the near 
future is the generation of electricity directly 


from coal. without the wasteful intervention of 


the steam boiler and steam engine, and the 
electrical production of light without heat 


The realization of the former would permit of 


the production of electricity at a mere fraction 


of its present cost, and would m ike it so cheap 
and abundant as to render its use universal for 
all purposes to which it can be applied, and 


pur 
poses, where its advantages are apparent. An 
efficient electrical generation 
would forever dispense with steam engines and 
be further reacl 
of the kind. It will 


especially for domestic and manufacturing 


system of direct 


boilers, and would ing in its 
benefits than anything els 
come. 

The economical 
heat, which on a small scale has been accom- 


plished Dy sevel il experimenters, Woul 


production of light without 





tute a great suving of the electrical energy 
ised in incandescent lighting and would furnish 


a perfect artificial light without heat or com- 
which tha 
iny othe r wiumi- 


bustion, in comparison with 


duced from acetyline gas 01 
ind crude. It will come 


nant is wasteful 1 
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‘ 
Professor Ries of Baltimore, the best-known 
electrician in the land, says that these inven- 
tions taken together would, from their direct 





and indirect intl ipon our commercial and 
social development pl | e 1 great +} + 
upon civilization than any conquest of an t 
or modern times 

Professor Ries, wh seldom wron right 
May we live to see them | th 
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co lu 1 ‘ 1 ! I tl ne ot 
ate i l 
! ) l ‘ ! ir on a ‘Var 
pl la ird’s toucl v1 
t hest ey } { rv 
q rement , t 
{ ceptional runt Dunlop | 
t tro re eat 
! ! ‘init vhil : All of the mez 
t i iround | | t t ! | \ eldoi t 
| ! headw j } } { ! Cabot put 
! i it istal im to ret srown play ta 
it ul tre i i ! i ip to] i 
| , ? j npor is tio? { back and | 
1 1 | ! tol I Spi pel i“ i é tell him tin I time ¢ I 
, t} ner { lav of | nferiority the reat} ron the opposing 
t fro. tean | ther ] fact onstrated by th 
ry t iriie { ht of those fivir | rape? f Baird Brow! 
! \ltera id not be ed | h | k bloc | 
j | 1 the | Harvard li \ eal t I te ind Tatigue 
ly Princeton w I with tl lesperation and 
rl j ‘ t her le e of her ty when 
The I] , hy } | \ great 
e made the iu i veak If any 
vear they of those rit \ explain toy ist wl eight mer 
I I run their with an acquired impeti ol i t four or five men 
t that iin massed about a tackle ould not t expected to gall 
i ‘ ht ground, I would le ! ful for the information. Or: 
just why one mat I xpected to withstand the 
I tcoul e whel force of ne man backe the weight of four others 
the fla Se under way l saw no ki to criticise in either 
rit that im | team Many were stror ! in others, but there were 
it Harvard would = no fatal weakness¢ 
I inable to cope In analyzing t Harvai followers can well 
t had been play figure out a great deal of comfort and use twe it's 
In the first half I one for each touchdow: if’ Bannard had not gotten 
\ 
ANTONIO MACE 
Sef I Valeria WwW ! i I Ant« Mace ( " i 
ent ! n, b f Spa une rrectionists in th n or 
} 1 | was bor Pa ide M f Cul 
I el ur Wher ee F ' 
i uv t bee radua fror 10 t ce t t 
ao) ; l vite of I he D> rt pose He be 
i t Spa ! and t j ru i t 
h. det a. 2 ; ; 
In tl SI asd meeemnd ; ! iler mach , 
‘ Cuba , f 1268-78. We roa ' } \ ! M », wi " 
i i iss I I } ty ' ( 1 ost 
ul Va . Hi astern par iriver, when, in t I ‘ 
sal ‘ i id ad npr lol t for Cut P 
unt hat sect mipre 
rt at the remembra it ca pa z 4 el fa r, hay 
{ 1, WwW ! t w kr wt Jar tha ‘ ediate grade ‘ is | ! 
4 i t tt Vi 1 tthe ter ! 
M i] Ma Campos ( ( ¥ ‘ a oo : 
| and ander ( ‘ Exa rate 
t f ti Cuban ! t i} ntor 1 
{ Madrid ronment had deter at the end of the t ear ur 
wee tor ASUPES a ! exile in Jamaica 
t t t utn t ' So W t , : H +9 . 
peless ma ed 
patel to Havana. His mode of ppr y _— 
} rye . ; fostered In Ma Ro 
f mes aga ‘ use { i se against their , 
f It not th it ' Ter me ther wit is 
' I { n-con t sor rated by 1 banist! 
f sa I Gem l I 1 I he neg 
rit i ey 1 trung the 
t i 1 \ h stretche cross t a 
i rt I Meanw! Ss \ t Ma alth eha 
! / t t a“ A ter i 
t for blind judg around Brewer's end, that touchdown might not have 
hen, with from been made; and f’’ the block had not been made and 
e, hope bucking Brokaw fallen on the ball by such a narrow margin, the 
uld not hi been made And, as a Princeton 
! “onfess to having trembled many times since 
ese two “‘if’s’’ come before my troubled vision 
Princeton clearly outplayed Harvard Chere 


What 
knowledge of its omni 
their bravery 


er that crimson household 
» the 
thletes in the country have 





T rre }™ i pre Service It Ia 
rd team was um put to such a test as they, and none deserve as mu h 
work was faulty credit 


eton did The Next Saturday will see the two great games—the 
ithe Pennsvylvania-Harvard struggles 





t that thev were Yale-Princeton ar 

pread over them And they will be struggles and desperate ones. All 
le pen play season the first had looked like a gift for Princeton, but 
recent vears Yale’s never-failing “last two weeks” has come The 

nd acarefuland contidence in that ““Y"’ never wavers. Every day I see 
hie i i e people willing to wager their hundreds or thousands on 
tl it ’ Yale When asked whether they know that the team 

l H ite s not a strong o1 hev invariably say that they do not 
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For a third consecutive year I pick Pennsylvania to 
win fr Harvard. The comparative scores of the two 
ams. 21 to 0 for Pennsylvania and 4 to 0 for Harvard 
“ i criterion. but the games were different 
und ans could not have lined up as strongly 
ail nia because of her hard games and, 
beside iw a week further advanced. 
Pe nia will into the game in the best con- 
tion of the vear, with the knowledge that to hold her 


position in the football world, she must win. Harvard 
into the game with more desperation than pos- 
bly ever before, but in the condition of the men, her 
team will not be strong for work. 
Pennsylvania will be on her own grounds and barked by 
the wildest the country. My sympathy is 
with under dog, but Harvard must stand for her 


Wili ge 


aggressive Besides, 
rooters in 
an 
third defeat ne 

The 


tr comment 


Xt Saturday 


has caused quite a bit 
and, in some instances, annoyance. If 
football stop-watch he will not 
he has not, the fol- 


question of keeping time 


timekes pel has a 





need this bit of information, but if 

lowing method will be found to be the surest and easiest. 
Keep the time played, instead of taking out time be- 
tween waits Say the game starts at 3:04:10. Carry 
a card upon which that time shall be noted. When the 
referee whistles to take out time, note the exact second. 


Say it is 17. Place that number directly beneath 
the tirst one and on the opposite side of the card note 
the Thus 


3:09 


time played 


3:04:10 Time played. 
3:09:14 Min. Sec. 
5 : 07 
OF 


No attention need be taken of the time of the wait, 





LEE 


GENERAL FITZHUGH 


the Cuban In When President Cleveland in April last selected 
nar del Rio de a soldier, in the person of General Fitzhugh Lee, to 
men with whom — fill the post of Consul-General at Havana, the ap 


looked upon generally as a wise 

















n his ¢ ' one. His experience in the Confederate service 
that of decid to have given him just the qualifications 
7 Deeps i by an agent of the United States govern- 
, eres ment in Cuba; for accurate and professionally 
ane aed ‘é oe IN pe t reports on the insurrection in Cuba and 
Er ES ES on the military operations there had been from 
1 thro t) the outset lacking. General Lee is a Virginian of 
tothe rank the Virginians, a nephew of Gen. Robert E 
lea M r-Gel Lee, unde 10m he served in the war of the re 
id , nor bellion, and, of course, a descendant of the Lees 
ctivit Wher of revolutionary times. He was born at Clermont 
he was obliged to in 18 und is a graduate of West Point. In the 
n nutterly 1 s campaigns of the Army of Northern 
! irear Virgu he evinced ability and rose swiftly to 
hen the Cubans high rank After the war he returned to his home 
* ! old in Virginia, and in 1885 was elected Governor of 
: WI "sy Sig 4 that State To the illustrious name which he in 
hing tl herited, he has added honor both as a soldier and 
or fortific aa en, and there is reason to believe that his 
bascoietot — q reputation will be in no wise diminished by the 
ta neg { manner in which he shall discharge his consular 

ut ever ved ( sat Havana 


When the referee is ready to call ‘‘play.”’ again note the 


time, for instance, thus 
Time played. 
Min. Sec. 
3:14:22 5 : 07 
3:21:09 6 : 47 


64% 11 : 54 

this method, be able 
glance to many minutes have been 
played. The office of timekeeper is far more important 
than most people interested seem to think. And there 
rules which should be amended. The rule now in 


following 


The 


at a 
1 


timekeeper can, by 


ell just how 


are 
force says that time should be taken from each time the 
referee says play. If the game is to be kept free from 


the trickery which has done so much to injure baseball, 
all temptation taken from the player. If I 
were playing yack and it was to the advantage of 
| would take all the time I could 


should be 
sna} 
I 

] ? 


mv team to kill time, 














to put ball in play. So would any man who was 
playing win. But, the opportunity should not be 
there Time should not be taken until the ball is ac- 
tually put in play The linesman should not also per- 
form the duty of timekeeper. It is too much for one 
CONSUMPTION CURED. 

4 - practice, had placed in his hands 
} t “ fort a of a simple vegetable 
ine eure of Consumption, 
4 Throat and Lung Affections 
r Nervous Debility and all Nervous 
| g onde ‘ rative powers in thou 
human suffering, I will send 
fa t t, this recipe, in German. French, or 
} “ re} ng and using. Sent by mail, 
es s " aiming lis paper. W. A. Noyes, 820 

Powers’ B } s Vy. 3 
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FA HAPPY MomMEN T FOR HARVARD GO TER? 


K Brown ABOUT To icK PRINCETON BREAKING PROUGH 
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BAiRDS Fins Teich Smit PASSING BALL BACK FoR KICK 


FOOTBALL MATCH BETWEEN HARVARD AND PRINCETON AT CAMBRIDGE, NOVEMBER 4%. 
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H nted Pre Aru I tl pair ¢ i 
A 1 é h have bee el ted 
| i ! I ( t it ral til 
‘ bit Pi ! Mi 3 
IP 
: Barnat 
tee I } , Lor } | . prom 
| ' } n the pe the late Sir Albert Sa 
ul tely died at | Sir Albert knighted 
l t it SOL) He wa t} SOI 
ne 
n ! Y I Bombay. and v l in 
! fir banker of Bombay | 
: ed t fact \ member of the Legislative Council 
i id ul ! th the freedom of the City of Londot 4 
t , lil | of his having founded a hospital.a 
rt hanic’s institute at Bombay He 4 
t I t ion of the Order of the Star of India 
y ! t S¢ Ss \ibert Sa ( sol 
\ { I S7. married Alins iughter of : 
: 1 { nt ( I nk \ ld, a three daughter 
t ‘ t ; 
‘ St. Giles. Camberwell, London 
n for } ! nai ¢ " 
? ; in its interior architecture y 
: I e I ry rgovles. the sculptor has 
i I ] 
, f Mr. ¢ istone, Lord Randolph 
' { i : i 
| bury, John Bright and others a 
. " f society people leave London en i 
f route for Calcutta | trip is a delightful one via the 
j RM IN VENICHI Suez ¢ land tl 1 is in full swing in the capital 4 
| ly t { tian pl D miete Of Br lla On their arrival the balls and enter a 
tore i he well kt np ilence ir t tain Government House, Calcutta, are l 
’ st 1 f ter tuous austral wind sca : lental magnificence never attempted a 
eerie ; PEXAS the secluded nl the clic hich stat Venice Where The gorgeous wi of the naval and mili Pe 
ts upon het f barrie nd- tary officials are resplende | the great numbers of : 
. : ; 1 most uw banks inclosi her spac is lawoor usually exempt dane he nter in Calcutta a perfect Para *d 
. f ’ t ‘ { ‘ But \ e felt tl dist belle The berths in the P. and O i 
t ik nahn ce furic torm from seaward on beats must be secured at least a month before sailing E 
5 l Oetiby rey bina vith greater fore They are often arranged for alcutta or Bombay a 
t uit und continuance than has been observed for nineteen Many titled sprigs of nobility rve a strict incognito 
| h acet veara. drove. it —s . tide that 1 Piazza diSan On their way out, and nobody on board dreams they are 
Brook ‘AVY Varco was flooded and the Grand Canal became araging @Mtertaining an ingel unawares. It is truly lovely to 
} ird cur! No | f is been reported, and get away trom the London fogs for the next few months 
I L + = y : ) 1 to seasid wa and see all the wonders of India during the cool season 
t ’ { | ‘ rm . . 
u ! r or | te coasts of | ut Che Nestor of French journalists. M. Henri Trianor 
4 Priest hbor! of tl m- died lately in Paris at ¢ ty-six years of age. He was 
! ! ed ] { ; } \ | rue} > ; 
‘lg perial palace ¢ Miramare, which was also struck by a contributor to many iisian journals and magazine 
nomigg lightn and librarian of the St. Genevieve Library, Paris, since 
" I Our lustra hows t ne in tl Square of St 1842 
. fo 1 Marl luring the st Phis spot is in the heart of the . : , 
‘ The yoke is , : 1 Prince Bismat for the future, print his revela 
city and is ¢ reat tor nterest It is the place , 
\s no +) ARs Se ie eet that bn wold tions about the ¢ Germany in one of the Austriar E 
a rs ¢ rites a spl rf eV e because " 
' k noat frannentiy roti The cathedral occupies on pa pe H write na spirit of revenge beca hen : 
, t , , peror William prevented the Czar from visiting him 
: le, a sit ir but brilliant combination of the Gothic ; ’ 
| ‘} 1 uring his re nt visit ) rmany. 
nd On ) stvles. with a loft etached campanil d ’ é to Germat 
ell-tower. and the celebrated bronze horses obtained The Czar has established in St. Petersburg, at his own i 
ips ove! 13 1 iy ut the - of ( tantinople in the fourt expense. a school for infants to commemorate the birth 
( r The former palace of the doges, their actual of the Grand Duchess Olga. The school is placed under 
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, : 
! li I | ! rT} { fr} } } 
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ul rd Angelo Particinazio. + umed the dignitv in 809. to enormously rich. He loved Geneva and the Genevess 4 
Her | Manin. who in Octolhx 97 took the oath of alle ince and at his death left all his property to the city of b 
toa foreign 1} { the lor , Geneva. It had been his residence for many years. 5 
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rORY FOR VENEZUELA 
i past 


Important hews ol 

week announce! Lord 
sbury Idhall spe 
foreshadowed the peaceful solution 
controversy with this ¢ over 
ttle Venezuela-British 
Lordship admitted 
o primal contentions of the United 
first, that this country a right 
of intervention in the matter and, second 
that the dispute must settled by 
arbitration. Until we hear further on the 
ct it will not be safe to say whether 
a surrender of anything valuabl 
part of the British Foreign Offic 
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the tw 
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this Is 
nm th 
y not. 
The main points of 
faras known, are 
submit te 
tration consisting of 
t to by 
two by Great Britain, 
f 
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the 
that the 


agree nt, so 
boundary dis 
d toa Board of Arbi 
hive commissioners, 
the United States 
and a fifth by 
disputed territory 


In 


p ite istob 


vO be chosen 
these 
yur. The title to th 
s to be determined by the following proc 
the sanction of the Com 
All claims of occupation dat 
fifty years are exempted from 
and shall not be questioned 
date—but having a 
twenty years’ undisputed occu 
to be allowed. All other 
to be settled according to the 
that disputants may have 
established for themselves: damage 
to be paid for disturbance of 
recompense to be made for unjust 
: occupation, as the case may require, 
. It will be seen that the lifty-vear 
takes in only a part of the time 
Schomburgk line (1840) and the Aberdeen 

line (1844). It advisable, therefore, to 

postpone the celebration over this victory 

intil we what further meaning there 

is in the Guildhall speech. 


esses which have 
mon Law: 
ing back 
examination 
Claims of more recent 
basis of 
pation—are 
claims are 
just equities 
‘sare 
possession, 
or 1s 
limit 
since the 
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THE 


The Democratic 
the Legislature at 


GEORGIA SENATORSHIP. 
Senatorial Caucus in 
Atlanta had taken 


twenty-three ballots at a late hour, No 
vember 10, the leading candidates being 
Clay 52, Atkinson 51, Howell 39. There 
were twenty-one absentees, and the con- 


test promised to be a long deadlock. 


TORPEDO BOATS FOR THE NAVY. 
The Columbian Iron Works at Balti 
more launched Torpedo Boat No. 4, No 
vember 10, No. 3 having been launched by 
the same company a few weeks since. 
\nother of the type is under con 
struction at the Columbian yards. These 
boats are unsurpassed for speed and gen 
eral effectiveness by any craft built any 
where in the world. The ‘Cushing,’ now 
the only valuable torpedo boat in the 
Navy, will have to take rank below the 
new flyers, whose contracts call for at 
least twenty-four and a half knots an 
hour. They can run around anything in 
the navy; can give even the ‘‘Columbia”’ 
and ‘Minneapolis’ a good start and beat 
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them out in a thirtv-mil ! ( t 
tl rpe boats at nt 
naval servi it w ee | 
there will probably be more than t 
exclusive of what the 1 ( I \ 
| provide tol " 
thre ' 
THE REVENUES whee 
The impression prevails at Washir ! nted 
that no bill for revenue can get thr } ) t 
the next Congress Since the ’ ra 
June the Treasury deticit amounts t 
about thirty-seven million llars For 
the first ten days of November it has | CONVKK 
four million two hundred thousand dol 
lars, showing heavy increase over t I N 
average since the beginning of the f tryin 
vear. President-elect McKinley will prob : | 
ibly call an extra session of the Fifty the State may not cor nh comy 
fifth Congress very soon after his inau U { ‘ ‘ i 
yuration. ; that t . ‘ : ‘ 
ot ly iy t ! t 1M 
tutions thet ! 
MORE GOLD t nmat ! 
The past week has seen moré¢ Id paid at man Ch 
into the Treasury for customs duties than | J@Us ana } rl I 
has been the case for many vears Che mployed | 
influx from this source has been so great nd pre I ! 
that the Treasury Department is begit vork. The | W 
ning to discourage the receipt of gold in | Men, W \ \ 
exchange for paper currency. The Treas- | 12 February t 
ury balance November 10 was $229,808 of the Le iture re} 
000, of which $122,234,315 was gold, $51 tives of tl ! t nt 
853,000 greenbacks, $39,471,000 Sherman | terest of yst 
notes, and $15,543,000, silver certificates mployt { | t t 
Treasury ofticials do not think that they | #5 expected il ! 
have sufficient paper currency on hand to 
exchange for all the gold that may b 
offered, without inconveniencing them PRECAUTIONS AGAINST SPAT 
selves; and the same is true of leadin 
brokers’ offices, where such exchange i It is stra that 5] :' 
made for the needs of customers only and ner Irritating pe ui At ; , 
not for the benetit of gold-hoarders untess she means to provoke hostiliti 
For months past the Spani it! 
| it Havana have annoys Amer! in Col 
THE ADVANCE COLUMNS OF PROS- | merce with syst it rsist 1 
PERITY redress has been dem i in va , 
fc the Spanish Crovernti nt for exact 
Many of the employes of the Dold Pac entirely unwarranted \1l compl ‘ 
ing Company, Kansas City, had their | jpnjyry to American ; nd th . 
wages raised twenty-tive to se venty-five terests have been. a waste ni i 
cents a day, November 10; and important pigeonholed at Madi 
improvements in the plant are in contem Fhere is a sharp and growin 
plation. y \merican sentiment Spair furt 
Three mills in Piqua, Ohio, started up | disturbing element is Don Carl ‘y 
| with five hundred men, and a fourth will growing very popular with the Spani 
start up after a long shut down when people on account of | atriot ‘ 1 


needed repairs have been made 


commanding his followers 





The Erie Railway shops at Sharon, Pa., | yjeorous prow é the w Ss in Cu 
have begun to work full time for the first | qe has secured control of a leading new 
time in years with two thousand five hun paper in Madrid ia 1 is constant] 
lred men; and the company’s shops at | tacking the government for submit 
Meadville started up November 9 90 meekivy to wl slis the a in 

The San Francisco Glass Works resumed | and meddling of the United States in tl 
operations November 11, giving employ- | (yban rebelli Hi rowing more al 
ment to about two hundred and fifty | por popular with the people by 1 
hands, after an idleness of many months. | pis anti- Americ an crusade 

The cotton mills at Hampden, near In view of the insatisfactory co! 
Baltimore, manufacture more than sev- | tions Admiral Bunce North Atlant 
enty-five per cent of the cotton duck sup- | fleet has been iners sed. and the Adi 
ply of the world, but they have been run- | jstration at Washington is holding itsel 
ning on half time some months. They | sharply on guard against pos ble emet 
are about to start up on full time with | peneies. The most powerful fleet 
more than three thousand five hundred | assembled under an American admit 
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